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THE 


LOTTERY  TICKET. 


Mr.  Meriam,  a young*,  enterprising  New  Hampshire 
farmer,  of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  was  respect- 
ed and  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  as  a valuable  and 
useful  member  of  society  ; he  was  the  owner  of  a neat 
house  and  a good  farm,  the  husband  of  a truly  pious  and 
excellent  woman,  and  the  father  of  three  fine  children, 
two  boys  of  eight  and  ten,  and  a girl  of  six  years  of  age. 
Their  parents  educated  them  as  rational  and  immortal 
beings,  and  taught  them  to  understand  and  love,  as  well 
as  to  practise  their  duty,  explaining  to  them  by  degrees, 
as  their  minds  opened,  the  great  principles  of  virtue 
and  religion,  of  charity  and  benevolence,  which  the  gos- 
pel inculcates,  and  which  actuated  their  own  feelings 
and  conduct  Thus  early  instructed  both  by  precept 
and  example,  they  were  orderly  in  their  conduct,  neat 
in  their  appearance,  attentive  at  church,  constant  and 
studious  at  school,  and  docile  and  obedient  to  their 
parents.  Their  home  was  the  abode  of  contentment 
and  affection,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  them  clus- 


terittg  round  their  mother  or  hanging  upon  the  knees  of 
their  father,  while  they  spoke  to  them  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  of  his  mercy,  his  beneficence,  his  providential 
care,  shown  for  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  5 or  pointed 
out  with  glowing  hearts  the  wonders  of  his  love,  and 
the  tokens  of  his  power,  displayed  in  the  works  of  nature, 
in  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  in  the  dews,  in  the  show- 
ers which  soften  and  refresh  the  earth,  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  tempest.  Such  instructions  were  constantly 
blended  with  the  more  common  topics  arising  from  their 
daily  employments,  and  the  passing  villager  would  often 
stop  to  share  their  evening  conveisation,  atti  acted  by  the 
smiling  faces  of  the  happy  group,  who  after  the  toils  of 
a long  summer  day,  loved  to  gather  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  apple  tree®,  and  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  roses, 
with  which  they  had  adorned  the  front  of  their  humble 
dwelling. 

Mr.  Meriam  was  a man  of  amiable  feelings,  which 
w ere  encouraged  and  regulated,  and  drawn  into  action 
by  the  intelligence  of  his  wife,  whose  mind,  naturally 
strong,  had  been  much  improved  by  a good  education,  and 
early  habits  of  industry  and  reflection.  Thus  supported 
and  encouraged,  his  benevolence  led  him  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  concerns  of  the  most  lowly  individual,  and 
both  himself  and  his  excellent  wife  were  ever  ready  to 
succour  and  console,  as  far  as  their  limited  means  would 
permit  them,  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  and  the  miserable. 
Their  children  were  early  taught  to  follow  this  example, 
to  be  kind  and  attentive  to  their  fellow  creatines  of 
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every  degree,  to  be  merciful  an<l  humane,  even  to  the 
meanest  of  the  brute  creation,  as  they  would  hope  to 
please  and  obey  the  God  who  loveth  mercy,  and  hateth 
the  wickedness  of  a proud  and  obdurate  heart. 

The  farm  which  Mr.  Meriatn  cultivated  had  become 
his,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  only  a few  months  previ- 
ous to  the  period,  at  which  our  narrative  commences.—* 
Old  Mr.  Meriam  had  been  a man  of  rather  careless  and 
indolent  habits, and  had  in  consequence  not  only  neglect- 
ed his  land  and  suffered  it  to  depreciate  in  value,  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  being  pressed  for  money, 
had,  without  his  son’s  knowledge,  given  a mortgage  of  it 
to  a designing  and  selfish  neighbour,  for  a considerable 
sum.  This  man  was  one  cf  those  common  pests  of  the 
country9  who  raise  a fortune  for  themselves,  by  lending 
money  on  real  estate,  and  then  (taking  advantage  of 
their  debtor)  by  foreclosing  the  mortgage  and  getting 
possession  of  the  property  at  half  its  value. 

Of  course,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  young 
Meriam,  he  found  it  not  only  in  a ruinous  state,  but  in- 
cumbered  with  a mortgage,  which  would  require  the 
industry  of  several  years,  to  enable  him  to  pay.  He 
however  went  on  with  such  patient  labour  and  persever- 
ance to  bring  the  farm  into  order  and  render  it  profitable* 
that  although  Mr.  Barker,  the  man  who  held  the  claim, 
pressed  him  hard  for  the  payment,  he  could  make  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  a law-suit,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  content  with  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  small 
sums,  which  sensibly  decreased  the  amount  of  his  de- 
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■nands  against  it.  Three  years  of  industry  and  econe* 
my  had  nearly  liberated  Mr.  Meriam  from  his  embar* 
rassments,  when,  getting  over  fatigued  by  hard  labour, 
during  a day  of  uncommon  heat,  he  fell  ill  of  a violent 
fever,  which  for  several  weeks  rendered  the  continuance 
of  his  life  uncertain.  The  affliction  and  dismay  of  his 
family  were  extreme,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  his 
life  was  spared,  though  the  force  of  the  disorder  had  en- 
tirely prostrated  his  strength,  and  left  him  in  so  weak  and 
debilitated  a state,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  many  months 
before  he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  customary  em- 
ployments, or  even  actively  to  superintend  the  labours 
of  those  he  hired. 

At  first,  emotions  of  gratitude  to  God,  whose  good- 
ness had  saved  him  from  death,  occupied  his  heart,  and 
reconciled  him  to  the  disappointment  of  other  hopes. 
The  placid  and  happy  countenance  of  his  wife,  as  she 
tenderly  supported  him,  and  spoke  with  an  overflowing 
heart  of  their  great  obligations  to  their  Heavenly  Parent, 
who  had  been  with  them  in  trouble,  bad  raised  them 
from  darkness,  and  caused  them  to  sing  of  mercy  and 
deliverance,  animated  his  pious  feelings,  and  quickened 
the  fervour  of  his  gratitude.  While  the  endearing  ca- 
resses of  his  children,  their  joy  at  his  recovery,  their 
watchful  eagerness  to  please  and  to  assist  him,  made  him 
deeply  sensible  how  many  mercies  crowned  his  life,  they 
impressed  upon  him  the  affecting  thought,  that  the  chas- 
tening of  the  Lord  had  been  in  love,  to  teach  him  the 
frailty  of  earthly  possessions,  and  raise  his  hopes  to 
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those  less  perishable  treasures  which  the  righteous  shall 
enjoy  hereafter.  These  feelings,  so  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  long  continued  to  exert  their  kindly 
influence  over  his  heart  and  conduct ; but  when  Mr. 
Barker,  taking  advantage  of  his  protracted  confinement, 
pressed  repeatedly  for  the  remainder  of  his  payment,  and 
threatened  to  sue  the  mortgage,  and  when  to  this  per- 
plexity was  added  the  demands  of  the  shopkeeper,  who 
had  trusted  him  Tor  many  articles  which  were  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  subsistance  of  his  family,  he  grew 
sad,  and  suffered  a spirit  of  discontent  to  disturb  his 
before  tranquil  mind.  These  causes  of  uneasiness,  added 
to  the  want  of  employment,  rendered  him  fretful  and  ir- 
ritable, and  instead  of  seeking  to  dispel  these  feelings, 
he  murmured  at  the  loss  of  time  which  he  had  already 
sustained,  dwelt  with  melancholy  foreboding  on  the 
wages  which  his  hired  man  would  require, — saw,  in 
imagination,  the  sheriff’  driving  away  his  stock  for  the 
shop  bill,  the  constable  taking  his  cart  for  taxes,  and  the 
mortgage  closed  on  the  farm  ; without  reflecting  that  the 
law  still  allowed  three  years  of  redemption  on  the 
latter  — that  he  could  hire  another  cart; — and  could 
work  his  farm  with  much  less  stock.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  privations,  be  forgot  the  comforts,  which  still 
surrounded  him  and  the  duties  he  had  jet  to  perform; 
the  present  seemed  a blank,  and  no  ray  of  hope  en- 
lightened the  future.  His  mind,  naturally  weak,  be- 
came by  degrees  more  and  more  debilitated,  till  he  fell 
into  the  deepest  dejection,  from  which  nothing  seemed 


capable  of  rousing  him.  Mrs.  Meriam  was  alarmed  and 
distressed  by  this  change  in  her  husband,  and  she  suf- 
fered even  more  on  his  account  than  she  had  done  when 
he  lay  apparently  at  the  point  of  death.  When  his  body 
only  was  diseased,  she  prayed  earnestly  for  his  restora- 
tion to  health,  hut  yet  with  humble  resignation  submitted 
the  issue  to  Him,  who  doeth  for  us  as  He  seeth  best. 
But  she  could  not  calmly  behold  him  committing  so  great 
a sin,  as  to  rise  from  the  bed  of  sickness  murmuring  at 
the  inflictions  of  Heaven,  and  indulging  a spirit  of  impa- 
tience and  repining,  because  his  worldly  affairs  were  in 
a less  prosperous  train  than  usual.  She  spoke  to  him 
with  mild  earnestness,  she  read  to  him  such  portions  of 
the  scriptures  as  were  adapted  to  afford  comfort  and 
support,  and  she  brought  the  example  of  pious  men  to 
encourage  and  console  him. 

Her  gentle  and  persuasive  reasoning,  and  her  exam- 
ple of  cheeiful  foititude  were  not  without  effect;  but 
still  when  he  beheld  a wife  so  deserving  and  so  tenderly 
beloved,  practising  the  most  rigid  economy  in  her  person 
and  family,  and  submitting  to  every  privation  without  a 
murmur  or  reproach,  when  he  saw  his  children  taken 
from  school,  and  labouring  with  voluntary  and  unremit- 
ting industry  for  his  sake,  who  looked  idly  on,  unable  to 
assist,  and  marked  them  silently  taking  from  their  own 
scanty  meal  in  order  to  bestow  the  usual  allowance  on 
an  indigent  neighbour,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sharing 
their  bounty,  lie  felt  his  heart  wrung  with  anguish,  and 
was  ready  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  royal  psalmist, 
€<  Lord,  why  hidest  thou  thy  face  from  me  i,? 
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At  such  moments  of  deep  and  bitter  feeling,  neither 
the  pleadings  of  his  wife,  nor  the  caresses  of  his  children 
had  power  to  soothe  him  $ he  would  break  from  their 
entreaties,  and  in  solitude  indulge  the  agonized  emotions, 
which  the  enfeebled  state  of  his  body  probably  rendered 
more  poignant.  The  merchant,  to  whom  Meriam  was 
indebted,  w as  a hard,  unfeeling  man,  and  would  not  have 
trusted  him  for  the  smallest  article,  had  he  been  aware 
of  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs ; and  now  provoked 
that  he  was  not  able  immediately  to  obtain  the  payment 
of  his  bill,  he  harassed  him  perpetually,  and  threatened 
to  seize  the  stock  and  utensils  of  his  farm,  unless  he 
gave  him  instant  security.  Barker  was  equally  impor- 
tunate, and  with  a cool  malignity  looked  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wish,  to  possess  himself  of  the 
farm,  using  various  expedients  to  drive  his  victim  to  a 
rash  abandonment  of  his  property. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  evening  Mrs. 
Meriam  led  her  desponding  husband  to  his  favourite  seat 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  apple  trees,  and  placed  herself 
on  the  little  bench  beside  him,  while  the  children,  ren- 
dered sad  by  the  distresses  of  their  parents,  sat  upon  the 
grass  and  listened  in  silence  to  the  discourse  of  their 
mother,  as,  with  unshaken  piety  and  tenderness,  she 
sought  to  pour  the  balm  of  Christian  consolation  into  the 
wounded  mind  of  her  husband.  By  degrees  he  entered 
into  conversation  5 he  became  calmer  than  for  many 
weeks  she  had  seen  him  before  ? he  spoke  with  humble 

confidence  of  the  goodness  of  God,  confessed  his  own 
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weakness,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  throw  his 
cares  upon  Him,  who  has  promised  never  to  desert  those 
that  trust  in  Him.  Mrs,  Meriam  was  rejoiced  at  this 
state  of  tranquil  resignation,  which  seemed  to  restore 
her  husband  once  more  to  her,  and  she  deeply  felt  how 
trifling  were  the  troubles  and  vexations  she  had  been 
called  to  endure,  compared  with  the  anguish  of  seeing 
him,  who  had  been  her  companion  in  the  Christian  race, 
her  assistant  in  the  education  of  her  children,  alienated 
from  his  God  and  his  family,  and  becoming  the  victim 
of  gloomy  feelings,  and  disappointed  hopes. 

The  children,  seeing  their  father’s  face  again  brighten- 
ed by  a smile,  forgot  at  once  every  cause  of  sadness,  and 
with  the  careless  and  innocent  gaiety  of  youth,  hung 
round  his  neck,  fondly  telling  him  how  much  they  could 
do  to  assist  in  freeing  him  from  debt,  and  how  gladly 
they  would  work  to  see  him  once  more  happy.  Meriam 
pressed  them  to  his  heart,  and  shed  over  them  tears  of 
tenderness  and  pleasure,  while  he  secretly  reproached 
himself  for  his  despondence, — he  who  was  blessed  with 
such  a wife,  and  children  so  affectionate  and  virtuous. 
It  was  a moment  of  the  purest  happiness  to  the  excellen^ 
Mrs.  Meriam,  and  with  judicious  care  she  sought  to  ren- 
der permanent  the  good  feelings  which  were  reawaken- 
ed, after  long  repose  in  the  breast  of  her  husband. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  thicken 
around  them,  but,  absorbed  by  their  own  emotions,  they 
remarked  not  the  increasing  obscurity.  Suddenly  the 
little  gate  was  opened,  and  some  one  advanced  towards 
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them.  They  could  not  discern  the  face  of  the  person 
through  the  mist  of  twilight,  but  the  harsh,  discordant 
tones  of  the  voice,  striving  to  be  civil  as  it  bade  them 
“good  evening,”  announced  the  hard-hearted  Barker. 
Meriam  drew  his  hand  from  the  affectionate  pressure  of 
his  wife’s  with  a sudden  start,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
answer,  with  composure,  the  salutation  of  his  creditor. 
But  his  voice  was  tremulous,  the  tide  of  anguished 
thoughts,  which  the  soothings  of  religion,  and  the  charm 
of  affection,  had  driven  from  his  heart,  rushed  back  with 
overwhelming  force,  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  who  had 
caused  him  so  much  suffering.  His  wife  marked  his 
emotion  with  pain,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
recover  himself  and  divert  the  attention  of  Mr.  Barker, 
she  rose,  offered  him  a seat,  and  kindly  inquired  after 
the  health  of  his  family.  Meriam  saw  her  motive,  and 
was  grateful  for  it  ; breathing  a silent  petition  to  heaven 
for  patience  and  fortitude,  he  turned  calmly  to  Mr. 
Barker,  and  addressed  some  common  observations  to 
him.  A few  remarks  were  uttered  by  each,  when 
Barker,  looking  round  the  greenyard,  suddenly  exclaimed, 

you  have  a pretty  place  here,  neighbour  $ and  these  are 
fine  apple  tiees,  and  in  good  order,”  he  continued, 
glancing  at  the  ruddy  fruit,  with  which  they  were  now 
laden. 

66  They  are  so,”  replied  Meriam,  “ for  I have  cultivat- 
ed them  with  care  then  turning  to  his  wife  he  said* 
“ Mary,  1 saw  you  gather  some  of  the  fruit  to  ripen  a few 
days  since;  have  you  any  fit  to  offer  neighbour  Barker  ?” 
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Mrs.  Meriam  rose,  and  going  into  the  house,  returned 
shortly  with  a basket  of  fine  apples  and  a pitcher  of  new 
cider,  which  she  placed  before  their  guest,  who  without 
much  ceremony  freely  partook  of  both.  44  A pretty 
place,”  repeated  Barker,  as  he  drew  in  his  breath,  after 
a long  draught,  44  and  it  is  a pity  you  should  lose  it.” 

44  But  I trust  I shall  not,”  said  Meriam,  while  an  un- 
pleasant emotion  crossed  him  ; 44  my  health  is  growing 
better  ; [ have  not  been  so  well  since  my  illness,  as  I am 
to  night.  Should  it  continue  to  improve,  I shall  soon 
be  able  to  work  again,  and  if  I can  persuade  my  creditors 
to  wait  a little  longer,  they  shall  be  satisfied,  and  God 
will  prosper  them  for  having  shown  mercy  to  an  unfor* 
tunate  man.” 

“Ah,  neighbour,”  exclaimed  Barker,  44  what  you  say 
is  very  good,  and  very  fair ; it  is  easy  to  talk,  we  all 
know  ; but  it  is  rather  hard  for  a man  with  a large 
family  dependant  on  him,  to  he  kept  waiting  month  after 
month,  for  a just  and  lawful  debt,  which  after  all  he  may 
never  get.” 

44 1 have  been  regular  and  punctual  in  my  payments,” 
replied  poor  Meriam,  44  till  it  pleased  God  to  deprive  me 
of  health  and  strength,  and  if  He  sees  fit  to  restore  them 
to  me,  they  shall  not  be  spent  idly  ; and  you,  neighbour, 
shall  taste  the  first  fruits  of  my  industry.” 

« But  there  is  a long  winter  before  us,”  said  the  un- 
feeling creditor, 44  in  which  little  can  be  done  ; and  the 
profits  of  your  farm  this  past  summer  must  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  workmen  employed  to  carry  it 
on,  since  you  have  been  laid  by  yourself. 
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« True/5  answered  Meriam,  “ my  profits  have  been 
nothing;  a scanty  subsistence  for  my  family  is  all  I have 
gained.  But  during  the  cold  weather  my  health  may 
be  restored,  and  I shall  be  prepared,  if  God  spares  my 
life,  for  work  in  the  spring,  and  trust  to  make  a profita- 
ble summer  of  the  next.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  you, 
neighbour,  you  must  take  as  much  of  rr»y  land,  as  will 
answer  jour  demand,  or  my  stock,  or  even  my  house,  if 
your  conscience  will  suffer  you  to  take  advantage  of  my 
misfortunes  55 

“ But  I am  not  the  only  creditor,”  said  Barker  ; “ Mr. 
Cutler  has  also  a large  demand  against  you,  and  he  is 
not  willing  to  wait  another  day.  I was  at  his  shop 
this  morning,  and  he  says  he  has  lost  more  than  he  shall 
ever  gain  by  his  forbearance,  and  is  resolved  in  future 
to  be  paid  punctually,  and  trust  no  more  till  he  has  his 
due.55 

“ He  is  indeed  very  hard,55  said  Meriam  ; “ he  even 
refused  to  let  my  wife  have  a little  tea,  because  I could 
not  at  present  pay  him.  This  is  not  practising  that 
golden  rule,  neighbour,  which  says,  Do  unto  others,  even 
as  ye  would,  that  they  should  do  unto  you.55 

Barker  was  silent  a moment,  for  though  not  familiar 
with  the  scriptures,  he  happened  to  recollect  the  passage 
which  Meriam  had  quoted,  and  his  conscience  indicated 
that  he,  no  less  than  Mr.  Cutler, had  neglected  thisblessed 
precept.  His  selfish  feelings  however  never  deserted  him, 
and  he  replied, 44 1 am  willing  to  wait  a reasonable  time, 

neighbour  Meriam,  for  the  debt  you  have  owed  me  so 
2* 
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long,  but  I tell  you  honestly,  I cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 
Your  affairs  are  in  a bad  way  ; 1 know  of  but  one  chance 
by  which  you  may  get  out  of  difficulty  : now  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  may  be  saved.” 

Meriarn  and  his  wife  looked  in  silence  at  Mr.  Barker, 
and  the  former,  seeing  him  hesitate,  requested  to  know 
his  meaning.  He  then  told  them,  that  having  been  that 
day  to  a neighbouring  village  on  business,  he  met  with 
an  old  friend,  who  had  all  his  life  suffered  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  meagre  and  dirty 
appearance.  Surprised  to  see  him  decently  clothed,  and 
riding  on  a handsome  horse,  he  questioned  him  concern- 
ing the  change  in  his  situation,  and  learned  that  he  had 
tried  his  luck  in  a lottery,  and  had  been  so  fortunate  the 
week  before,  as  to  draw  a prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Barker  added,  that  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
friend,  he  had  himself  purchased  a ticket,  and  hoped  by 
it  to  obtain  one  of  the  capital  prizes.  He  then  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Meriam  to  take  half  of  it,  telling  him 
the  risk  was  small,  and  his  chance  as  good  as  that  of 
any  other  purchaser ; and  should  he  obtain  a high  prize, 
his  difficulties  would  be  at  an  end,  and  himself  a rich 
man.  Barker,  in  giving  this  advice,  was  not  influenced 
by  a desire  to  benefit  Mr.  Meriam,  whose  ruin  he  would 
gladly  have  seen  completed.  But  he  began  to  think, 
that  he  had  risked  too  much  for  a ticket,  which  would 
most  probably  draw  a blank,  and  he  wished  tp  sell  half 
of  it  to  any  dupe,  who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  make 
the  purchase.  The  desperate  state  of  Meriam’s  affairs 
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encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  would  accept  his  pro- 
posal, and  with  the  intention  of  making  it,  he  went  that 
evening  to  his  cottage. 

Mr.  Meriam  listened  with  attention  to  the  suggestions 
and  asked  many  questions  concerning  the  lottery,  the 
time  of  drawing,  &c.  while  Mrs.  Meriam,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  immorality  of  lotteries,  and  the  mischief  and 
distress  they  occasion,  and  knew  them  to  be  a species 
of  gambling  as  dangerous  and  destructive  as  any  other, 
felt  assured  her  husband  was  too  well  principled  to 
comply  with  the  proposition.  She  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  and  having  frequently  heard  him 
express  his  abhorrence  of  gambling,  she  felt  not  the  slight- 
est uneasiness  on  the  present  occasion.  Firmly  believing 
all  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Barker  would  be  urged  in  vain, 
she  rose,  and  bidding  her  children  follow  her,  retired  to 
the  house,  to  attend  to  some  domestic  arrangements, 
which  required  her  presence.  Nor  did  she  even,  when 
Barker  was  gone  and  her  husband  rejoined  her,  ask  him 
a single  question  concerning  the  lottery  ; she  had  almost 
forgotten  the  subject,  nor  could  she  suppose  it  had  made 
any  lasting  impression  on  his  correct  and  upright 
mind. 

For  several  succeeding  weeks  she  remarked  an  un- 
usual degree  of  cheerfulness  in  his  manners,  and  observ- 
ed with  pleasure  that  he  again  interested  himself  in  the 
concerns  of  the  family.  She  ascribed  this  (fhange  to  the 
conversation  which  had  passed  between  them  on  the 
evening  of  Mr.  Barker’s  visit,  and  believed  that  a con- 
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viction  of  his  error  had  induced  him  by  a strong  effort  to 
shake  off  those  morose  and  gloomy  feelings,  which  since 
his  illness  had  preyed  upon  his  mind.  There  were 
other  appearances,  however,  which  gave  her  less  satis- 
faction ; he  seemed  not  so  much  disposed  as  formerly 
to  converse  on  serious  subjects,  was  often  out  longer 
than  usual,  and  when  he  returned,  sometimes  appeared 
thoughtful  and  absent ; though  as  he  still  joined  in  his 
family  devotions  with  fervour  and  displaced  his  wonted 
interest  in  the  religious  education  of  his  children,  she 
could  not  feel  any  deep  uneasiness 

At  the  end  of  a month  after  Mr.  Barker’s  visit,  the 
mystery  was  all  explained.  Meriam  came  home  one 
evening  in  unusually  good  spirits,  to  the  extreme  aston- 
ishment, surprise,  and  regret  of  his  wife,  and  informed  her 
that  urged  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Barker,  and  bythe  des- 
perate state  of  his  own  affairs,  he  had  purchased  half  of  a 
lottery  ticket,  which  had  just  drawn  him  a prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ; he  should  therefore  he  enabled  to  pay 
his  creditors,  and  still  reserve  some  for  himself.  Rejoiced 
as  Mrs.  Meriam  was,  to  be  free  from  the  embarrassments, 
which  had  so  long  perplexed  them,  she  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  being  extricated  by  such  means.  That  her 
husband,  who  had  hitherto  led  so  exemplary  a life,  should 
have  encouraged,  by  his  example,  a species  of  gambling 
which,  though  licensed  by  our  rulers,  is  as  much  to  be 
deprecated  as  cards,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  wounded 
her  to  the  soul. 

And  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  inconsistency  of  a 
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legislature,  which  inflicts  the  severest  penalties  on 
gambling  of  all  other  kinds*  yet  openly  countenances, 
encourages,  nay  even  protects  those  extensive  systems 
of  mischief,  those  corrupters  of  the  public  morals,  styled 
lottery  grants.  While  they  display  such  inconsistency, 
they  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  the  decrease  of  idleness, 
intemperance,  and  vice  they  will  prevail,  paupers  will 
multiply,  and  misery  and  wretchedness  abound.  Such 
were  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  Mrs.  Meriam,  and  such 
must  be  those  of  every  rational  and  discerning  mind. 

Wishing  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  she  calmly 
reasoned  with  him,  and  stated  to  him  her  views  upon  the 
subject.  “ Had  you,*5  said  she,  “ gone  to  Boston  and 
won  this  at  a billiard  table,  should  you  not  have  thought 
it  the  “ wages  of  iniquity  ?”  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  these  games  and  the  chance  of  a lottery,  except 
that  more  depends  on  skill  and  knowledge  in  them 

‘ 6 But,”  replied  her  husband,  this  is  not  a violation 
of  the  law,  and  those  games  are.” 

66  That  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  eye  of  God  or 
reason,”  answered  Mrs.  Meriam  ; “ our  rulers  may  sanc- 
tion vice,  but  they  cannot  prevent  its  mischievous  effects, 
or  render  it  pleasing  to  a pure  and  holy  God.  Suppose 
they  should  license  gambling  houses,  as  is  the  case,  you 
know,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  should  you  feel  that 
you  were  doing  right,  ingoing  to  one  of  them  and  risking 
the  money,  which,  without  remorse  or  consideration,  you 
paid  for  your  ticket  ? surely  you  would  not  — our  bible, 
my  dear  William,  not  the  weak  and  erring  policy  of 
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man,  should  direct  and  guide  us;  that  can  never  lead  us 
wrong,  but  give  us  hope  and  comfort  in  our  greatest 
extremities,  and  secure  to  us,  if  we  obey  its  precepts, 
a heavenly  and  eternal  inheritance,  in  that  world  where 
care  and  sorrow  are  unknown.” 

Mr.  Meriam  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  her  repre- 
sentations and  arguments  ; he  confessed  that  he  had 
violated  the  dictates  of  reason  and  principle,  but  he  plead- 
ed his  distressed  circumstances  in  excuse  for  his  error, 
and  Mrs.  Meriam  was  too  tender  a wife,  to  remain  in- 
flexible towards  almost  the  first  wilful  offence  of  a 
beloved  husband  ; but  she  earnestly  implored  him  never 
again  to  have  any  concern  in  a lottery  ; to  trust  to  Prov- 
idence, and  his  own  indefatigable  exertions  in  future 
for  subsistence,  and  to  place  no  dependance  on  chance, 
which,  though  it  might  prove  successful,  was  equally 
liable  to  disappoint  his  high  raised  hopes,  and  plunge 
him  into  wretchedness  and  penury.  Mr.  Meriam  could 
refuse  nothing  to  a wife  so  desirous  of  promoting  his 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  He  promised  compliance 
with  her  wishes,  and  at  the  moment  believed  himself 
sincere,  and  that  he  should  never  again  be  tempted  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a lottery. 

The  next  day  he  paid  all  his  debts,  and  still  found 
himself  possessed  of  five  hundred  dollars,  a larger  sum, 
than  in  ready  money  he  could  ever  before  call  his  own. 
But  it  proved  a dangerous  thing,  and  his  watchful  wife 
marked  with  the  keenest  anguish,  the  change  which  a 
short  time  wrought  in  him.  His  once  fervent  piety 
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became  languid  ; he  often  omitted  the  duties  of  family 
devotion,  neglected  the  minds  of  his  children,  and 
seemed  disgusted  with  every  rational  pursuit,  which  had 
formerly  yielded  him  pleasure  The  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  the  schemes  for  investing  his  surplus  money, 
the  calls  for  “ treats”  which  are  too  customary  on  any 
good  luck,  the  sudden  elevation  from  poverty  to  com- 
parative independence,  all  tended  to  produce  a dissi- 
pation of  mind,  most  unfriendly  to  industry  and  virtue. 
His  spirits,  which  sickness  and  misfortune  had  depressed, 
assumed  a gaiety,  which  rendered  every-day  business 
and  pleasures  irksome  and  insipid,  and  gave  him  a crav- 
ing desire  for  convivial  company,  which  home  could  not 
satisfy.  Under  various  pretences  he  went  frequently  to 
the  village  inn,  where  he  associated  with  men  of  vicious 
and  abandoned  characters.  He  was  also  heard  occa- 
sionally to  make  bets,  and  was  seen  to  look  with  interest 
over  the  gambling  table  of  the  tavern  haunters,  though 
even  his  increasing  depravity  had  not  yet  led  him  to 
indulge  in  a game  of  any  kind. 

But  what  fatal  consequences  were  not  to  be  appre- 
hended from  such  a sudden  departure  from  sober,  quiet, 
and  virtuous  habits!  Rendered  averse  to  industry,  from 
the  idleness  in  which  he  had  so  long  lived,  and  elat- 
ed by  his  success  in  the  lottery,  he  cherished  a secret 
wish  again  to  try  his  fortune  $ though  his  promise  to  his 
wife  had  hitherto  prevented  his  doing  so,  delusive  vi- 
sions of  future  wealth  and  greatness  floated  constantly 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of 
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gratifying  this  wish,  but  even  at  that  moment  the  imagfc 
of  his  wife  presented  itself  to  his  view,  as  if  to  deter 
him  from  an  act,  which  might  plunge  him  into  deeper 
ruin.  He  remembered  her  tender,  yet  earnest  remon- 
strances, her  imploring  looks,  her  solemn  warning,  her 
pious  counsel,  and  his  positive  promise  that  he  would 
never  again  adventure  in  a lottery.  He  then  felt  a9  if 
restrained  by  an  invisible  hand,  which  he  had  not  power 
to  resist*  It  was  not  the  idea  of  God  which  withheld 
him,  but  the  image  of  a beloved  wife, — such  influence 
over  the  mind  have  the  domestic  affections,  that  they 
operate  insensibly  on  the  heart  and  conduct,  even  when 
the  objects  of  them  are  far  removed  from  us.  But  still, 
he  could  not  rest  without  becoming  the  possessor  of 
another  ticket;  the  fancied  advantages  which  would 
result  from  it  constantly  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  he 
said  to  himself,  “she  will  certainly  forgive  me,  should  I 
draw  a capital  prize,  for  the  sake  of  the  comforts  our 
family  may  derive  from  it;  we  may  then  live  without 
labour,  and  our  children  may  share  with  those  of  richer 
men  the  advantages  of  schools  and  colleges.5’ 

Deceived  by  these  sanguine  hopes,  he  resolved  without 
delay  to  communicate  his  wishes  to  his  wife,  for  his  res- 
pect for  her  was  still  so  great,  that  he  would  not  without 
her  permission  violate  the  promise  he  had  given.  He  felt 
that  he  had  partly  forfeited  his  claim  upon  her  esteem, 
by  his  late  unsettled  and  undecided  course  of  conduct, 
and  by  the  neglect  and  estrangement  which  he  had 
manifested.  Yet  she  never  gave  him  any  cause  to  shun 
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ker.  He  knew  he  deserved  her  reproaches  ; but  her  eyes 
were  ever  turned  upon  him  with  kindness  and  affection, 
and  her  lips  used  no  language  but  that  of  gentleness  and 
piety. 

Meriam  had  now  learned  to  like  the  society  he  met  at 
the  tavern,  the  coarse  jests,  the  buffoonery.  The  betting, 
the  horse-racing,  and  all  the  sports  of  idleness  peculiar  to 
such  haunts  of  vice,  which  had  at  first  shocked  him,  he 
by  degrees  witnessed  without  disgust,  then  with  interest, 
and  at  last  became  a partaker  in  scenes,  which  his  early 
habits,  and  the  piety  he  had  once  loved  so  much,  taught 
him  from  his  soul  to  abhor.  One  evening,  when  a greater 
number  of  idlers  were  collected  than  usual,  the  lottery, 
which  was  near  drawing,  became  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, and  Barker  again  strongly  urged  him  to  purchase 
part  of  a ticket,  of  which  he  was  the  possessor ; affirming 
it  to  be  a lucky  number,  having  twice  in  succession 
drawn  the  highest  prize,  Meriam  was  almost  tempted 
to  close  the  bargain  on  the  spot,  but  he  recollected  the 
promise  given  to  his  wife,  and  telling  Mr.  Barker  he 
would  let  him  know  his  determination  in  the  morning, 
took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  December,  the  sky  wras  dark 
and  cloudy,  and  the  snow  during  the  evening  had  fallen 
in  such  quantities  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
the  trackless  road,  Meriam,  however,  plodded  on  his 
solitary  way,  shivering  from  the  coldness  of  the  air, 
while  a deadlier  and  more  awful  chill  benumbed  his  soul ; 
for  in  despite  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  it.  his  thoughts 
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dweit  on  his  departure  from  virtue,  and  his  estrange* 
ment  from  the  gracious  God,  who  formed  him  by  his 
power,  and  to  whom  he  was  accountable  for  the  talents 
he  prostituted,  and  for  the  blessings  he  abused.  Ashe 
passed  onward,  wrapped  in  these  reflections,  the  light  from 
his  dwelling  met  his  view,  sending  its  little  ray  far  over 
the  desolate  fields,  and  with  quickened  steps  he  walked 
towards  the  door ; as  he  passed  the  window,  he  stopped 
to  observe  the  group  within.  His  wife  sat  in  the  midst 
of  her  children,  who  knelt  around  her,  repeating  their 
evening  devotions.  The  little  girl,  with  her  face  hid  in  her 
mother’s  lap,  seemed  absorbed  by  the  prayer  she  was  ut- 
tering, while  her  brothers,  with  clasped  hands  and  down- 
cast eyes,  shaded  by  clustering  curls  of  dark  hair,  knelt 
in  silent  attention  beside  her.  He  saw  tears  on  the 
mother’s  faded  cheek,  as  she  bent  over  her  children, 
and  beheld  her  lips  move,  though  no  sound  appeard  to 
issue  from  them.  It  was  indeed  the  prayer  of  a broken 
heart,  which,  while  listening  to  the  innocent  petitions 
of  her  children,  she  breathed  softly  forth  to  Him  whose 
ear  is  ever  open  to  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched.  It 
was  a prayer  for  her  alienated  husband,  for  her  deserted 
babes,  for  help  from  above,  to  enable  her  to  perform  her 
duties,  and  support  with  unshaken  fortitude,  the  trials 
she  was  called  to  endure. 

The  keenest  pang  of  remorse  and  shame,  which 
Meriam  had  ever  felt,  shot  through  his  heart,  as  he  stood 
without  his  own  door,  amid  the  fury  of  the  wintery 
tempest,  gazing  in  agony  at  the  scene  which  was 
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felt  himself  to  intrude  into  the  presence  of  his  virtuous 
wife,  and  injured  children.  He  srnote  his  breast  in 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings,  calling  himself  a wretch,  and 
bitterly  contrasting  his  present  situation,  a voluntary 
outcast  from  the  joys  and  endearments  of  home,  a com- 
panion of  vicious  and  polluted  men,  with  what  it  was 
when  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  wife,  partook 
with  her  the  blessings,  the  promises,  the  hopes  of  the 
gospel,  assisted  in  the  delightful  task  of  “training  the 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,”  and  each  returning 
night,  heard  them  repeat  the  praises  of  their  Maker 
and  shared  with  their  mother  the  caress  and  salutation, 
which  he  now  saw  bestowed  on  her  alone.  The  wretched 
husband,  and  still  more  wretched  father,  rendered  so  by 
his  own  wilful  deviations  from  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
path  of  virtue  and  happiness,  turned  with  anguish  from  a 
scene,  which  awakened  in  his  guilty  heart  the  pangs  of 
shame  and  self  reproach.  Yet  was  he  tempted  to  enter 
and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  wife,  whom  he 
still  loved  and  venerated,  to  implore  her  forgiveness  for 
his  past  faults,  and  on  the  bosom  of  virtuous  affection, 
breathe  forth  his  vows  of  repentance  and  reformation. 
But  the  habitual  weakness  of  his  character  prevailed, 
and  that  feeling  of  false  shame,  which  made  him  fear  to 
acknowledge  a fault,  restrained  him  from  an  act  which 
might  have  saved  him  from  sin  and  misery,  and  his  fam- 
ily from  the  poverty  and  wretchedness,  into  which  his 
departure  from  virtue  involved  them.  Thus  unable,  or 
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afraid  to  meet  the  virtuous  glance  of  the  woman  he  had 
so  deeply  injured,  he  softly  lifted  the  latch  of  his  dwel- 
ling, and  stole  in  silence  to  his  chamber. 

The  moon  struggling  with  the  heavy  clouds  which  had 
obscured  her,  now  shone  through  the  window  of  his  little 
apartment,  and  her  beams  fell  faintly  on  the  open  leaves 
of  a bible,  which  lay  upon  the  table.  With  hesitating 
steps  he  approached  the  holy  hook  ; many  months  had 
elapsed,  since  he  sought  comfort  and  direction  from  its 
inspired  pages  ; and  he  now  felt  as  if  he  had  forfeited 
his  right  to  look  upon  them.  He  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  which  trembled  as  it  touched  the  leaves;  they  were 
wet, — wet  with  the  tears  of  his  wife.  Touched  and  af- 
fected, he  involuntarily  bent  over  them  and  read  these 
solemn  words,  which  seemed  to  his  conscious  heart  like 
the  awful  and  prophetic  voice  of  Heaven,  addressed  di- 
rectly to  himself ; “ For  what  is  a man  profited  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? Or  what 
shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  Convicted  and 
subdued,  he  would  have  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  implored 
mercy  and  forgiveness  from  the  gracious  Being,  whom 
he  had  insulted  and  despised,  but  the  sound  of  an  open- 
ing door  in  the  apartment  beneath  warned  him  that  his 
wife  was  approaching,  and  dreading  to  meet  her,  and 
fearing  to  confess  to  her  his  guilt  and  penitence,  he 
hastily  threw  off  his  clothes,  and  retiring  to  his  bed, 
feigned  sleep,  in  order  to  avoid  all  conversation. 

Thus  passed  away  the  favourable  moment  of  awak- 
ening virtue.  He  slept  little  during  the  night,  but  in  his 
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short  and  disturbed  slumbers,  he  dreamed  of  purchasing 
the  lucky  ticket,  and  drawing  the  highest  prize.  These 
dreams  banished  from  his  mind  the  transient  impressions 
of  the  preceding  evening,  and  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
resolved  before  night  to  become  the  possessor  of  the 
wished  for  ticket.  Encouraged  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
wife,  and  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  she  inquired 
concerning  his  health,  be  gradually  introduced  the  sub- 
ject, spoke  of  the  good  fortune  which  might  attend  the 
purchase,  and  the  advantages,  which,  if  successful,  his 
family  would  derive  from  it.  Mrs.  Meriam  listened  in 
silent  grief  to  her  infatuated  husband,  and  when  he 
paused,  replied  with  a firm  but  mild  voice,  “ my  dear 
William,  I claim  no  right  to  controul  your  actions,  but 
you  asked  my  advice  in  this  affair,  and  I will  again 
give  you  my  sober  and  conscientious  opinion,  though  it 
is  but  repeating  what  I have  before  said.  Do  not  pur- 
chase the  ticket  5— though  I were  sure  of  its  drawing 
a high  prize,  still  i would  say  so.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
husband,  industry  is  the  surest  and  most  honourable  way 
of  becoming  rich.  True  we  may  be  longer  in  acquiring 
wealth,  but  we  shall  then  gain  it  honestly,  and  recollect 
that  property  is  only  valuable,  as  a means  of  promoting 
our  own  happiness  and  that  of  others,  and  when  we 
seek  it  unduly  we  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means.  Steady 
industry  is  the  surest  way  by  which  we  can  procure 
health  and  comfort,  as  well  as  riches;  you  were  never 
so  happy  as  when  you  loved  it,  and  taught  our  children 
to  love  it  also,  every  evening  you  returned  from  your 
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labours  happy  and  contented,  you  eat  the  bread  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  slept  sweetly,  soothed  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  performed  your  duty,  and  by  the  recollection 
of  the  many  good  and  benevolent  actions,  which,  notwith- 
standingyour  scanty  means,  you  had  been  able  to  do. 
How  often  you  then  said  to  me, 4 Mary,  let  us  not  be 
anxious  to  grow  rich,  for,  be  assured,  much  more  of  our 
own  welfare  and  that  of  our  children,  depends  upon 
good  habits,  upon  pious  and  well  regulated  minds,  than 
upon  worldly  prosperity.’  And  can  you  now  say  in 
truth,  that  the  prize  you  drew  has  tended  to  increase 
your  virtue,  knowledge,  or  happiness  ? Has  it  taught  you 
to  feel,  that  wealth  is  only  a means  of  usefulness,  or 
enabled  you,  with  more  fervour  to  devote  your  thoughts 
to  God,  or  to  serve  him  with  more  zeal  and  humility  than 
formerly?” 

Meriam  remained  for  a few  moments  silent  and 
ashamed  ; unable  to  reply  to  the  questions,  which  with 
such  solemn  earnestness  his  wife  addressed  to  him,  he 
evaded  an  immediate  answer,  and  after  a short  pause 
said,  46 It  is  true,  Mary,  by  the  labour  of  my  hands  I 
may  obtain  a subsistence  for  my  family,  but  our  children 
* must  be  deprived  of  many  advantages,  which  those  of 
men  in  easier  circumstances  enjoy,  and  my  power  of 
bestowing  charity  on  worthy  objects,  and  rendering  as- 
sistance to  the  needy  and  distressed  is  small  indeed, 
compared  with  what  we  both  wish  it  to  be.” 

" Yet,”  replied  Mrs.  Meriam, 44  our  children  are  well 
instructed  for  their  years,  and  what  we  have  spared 
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from  our  own  store,  to  bestow  upon  our  suffering  fellow 
creatures,  has  been  returned  to  us  fourfold.  God  will 
send  riches  in  his  own  good  time,  if  he  sees  we  are  not 
likely  to  make  an  unworthy  use  of  them  ; but  let  U3 
ever  bear  in  mind,  my  dear  William,  the  words  of  the 
blessed  apostle  Paul,  ‘ they  that  will  he  rich  fall  into 
temptation  and  a snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.’ 
Let  us  rather  rejoice  in  our  poverty,  and  he  content  with 
the  state  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  us,  using 
those  means  only  to  improve  our  circumstances,  on  which 
we  can  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven.” 

“ 1 do  not  murmur,  Mary,  at  our  humble  lot,”  an- 
swered her  husband,  “ but  it  is  right  and  lawful  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  a growing  family,  and  to  do  it  also 
in  the  easiest  way  possible.  My  health  is  impaired,  and 
I am  not  able  to  work  as  I have  done.  Should  I be 
taken  away,  you  and  your  children  will  be  left  pen- 
nyless.” 

“ Rather  let  it  be  so,”  said  Mrs.  Meriam,  “ than  be 
left  with  riches,  which  are  acquired  by  unlawful  gains. 
I would  labour  day  and  night,  were  it  necessary,  but 
never  let  me  live  in  idleness,  on  the  fruits  of  folly  and 
vice  ; for  as  such  I esteem  all  wealth,  that  is  won  by 
gambling  of  any  kind.” 

“ The  plan  of  a lottery  has  nothing  to  do  with  gam- 
bling, though  you  may  term  it  so,  Mary,”  answered  her 
husband,  piqued  by  her  resistance  to  his  wishes  ; “ but 
if  you  are  correct,  then  our  rich  and  good  men  gamble. 
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our  rulers  encourage  and  support  it,  and  make  it  pro- 
ductive not  only  of  private,  but  of  public  good. 

“ I think  you  are  mistaken,  William,5’ replied  Mrs* 
Meriam  mildly,  “ in  supposing  any  good  can  arise  from 
a lottery.  I know  little  of  the  plan  or  object  of  one, 
nor  do  I presume  to  speak  against  the  wisdom  of  our 
rulers ; but  I have  often  heard  my  father  say,  that  lot- 
teries encouraged  idleness  and  vice,  and  tended  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  a people.  You  know  by  your  own 
experience  what  false  hopes  are  raised  by  them,  and 
how  much  they  engross  and  divert  the  mind  from  better 
things.  Yes, — forgive  ine,  my  dear  husband,  even  from 
those  sacred  duties,  which  were  once  a source  of  the 
purest  pleasure  and  delight.  Although  you  were  mod- 
erately successful  in  your  risk,  have  you  enjoyed  the  mon- 
ey you  obtained,  or  performed  with  it  more  acts  of  chari- 
ty than  usual  ? A part  of  that  money  perhaps  was 
taken  from  a family  who  were  crying  for  bread,  and 
given  for  a ticket,  which  deceived  the  foolish  father  with 
hopes  of  future  wealth  5 or  it  was  the  hard  earnings  of  a 
widow,  who  ventured  her  last  mite,  on  the  uncertain 
chance  of  a lottery.  Oh  ! do  not,  I entreat  you,  seek 
for  wealth,  which,  if  so  obtained,  cannot  be  prospered  ; 
but  give  up  the  vain  thoughts  and  wishes  that  have  so 
changed  you,  that  have  led  you  from  your  wife  and 
children  to  the  tavern,  and  the  society  of  dissipated  and 
idle  men.  Return,  my  beloved  husband,  and  assist  me 
to  rear  those  dear  objects,  which  God  has  committed  to 
our  care,  in  the  paths  of  virtue ; teach  them,  as  you  once 
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did,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  be  pious  and  indus- 
trious ; to  love  and  worship  God,  to  honor  and  obey 
their  parents,  to  be  happy  at  home,  which  shall  again 
become  the  scene  of  pure  and  innocent  enjoyment,  the 
abode  of  happiness  and  contentment.  Your  children 
shall  arise  and  call  you  blessed,  and  you  will  again  enjoy 
the  calm  and  holy  quiet  of  a conscience  void  of  offence, 
and  at  peace  with  its  God,  and  itself.” 

Mrs.  Meriam  was  a woman  of  strong  mind,  and  her 
feelings,  though  ardent,  were  chastened  and  regulated  by 
the  pure  and  gentle  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  she 
earnestly  and  sincerely  endeavoured  to  make  the  guide 
of  her  life  and  the  rule  of  her  conduct.  Her  husband 
truly  loved  and  reverenced  her,  and  his  less  steady 
mind  was  often  influenced  and  fixed  by  her  judicious 
counsel  and  example.  He  now  appeared  much  affected 
by  the  solemn  tenderness  with  which  she  spoke,  and 
though  his  wish  to  purchase  the  ticket  was  not  destroyed, 
he  promised,  since  she  viewed  the  subject  in  so  serious 
a light,  to  make  only  this  one  trial  ; and  then,  whether 
successful  or  not,  to  renounce  all  future  concerns  in  the 
interests  of  a lottery,  and  devote  himself  with  his  former 
steadiness  to  the  labours  of  his  farm.  Mrs.  Meriam  was 
grieved  at  his  blindness  and  obstinacy,  and  finding  all 
advice  on  this  point  disregarded,  she  entreated  him  to 
quit  the  society  of  the  abandoned  men  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated, and  no  longer  to  frequent  the  tavern,  which  was 
the  school  of  idleness,  profaneness,  and  intemperance. 

He  promised  compliance ; but  Having  once  strayed 
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from  the  right  path,  he  found  it  not  so  easy  to  return. 
He  purchased  the  fatal  ticket,  and  was  led,  by  anxiety 
for  its  fate,  frequently  to  the  inn,  to  learn  some  tidings 
concerning  it.  There,  surrounded  by  vicious  compan- 
ions, and  exposed  to  temptations  of  every  kind,  he  ad- 
vanced from  one  step  of  wickedness  to  another,  till  he 
had  learned  to  plunge,  without  remorse,  into  every  spe- 
cies of  dissipation  and  licentiousness.  In  the  mean  time 
his  ticket  drew  a blank  ; — relying  on  its  success,  he  had 
contracted  many  debts  at  the  gaming  table,  and  by  other 
excesses ; and  imagining  he  saw  but  one  way  of  extri- 
cating himself,  without  even  informing  his  wife,  he 
adventured  again  in  the  lottery.  From  that  moment 
his  ruin  seemed  certain.  No  sooner  had  one  ticket 
drawn,  than  he  purchased  another,  sometimes  encour- 
aged by  a small  prize,  and  sometimes  excited  by  a blank, 
to  try  for  better  luck. 

Mrs.  Meriam  endured  her  misfortunes  with  the  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  of  a Christian,  but  her  mind  was 
harassed  with  unceasing  anxiety  by  the  pofligacy  of  her 
husband,  and  the  misery  it  brought  upon  himself  and 
his  family.  She  used  every  effort  to  reclaim  him  ; she 
placed  before  him  in  its  true  colours  the  guilt  and 
folly  of  his  conduct,  and  the  dreadful  effects  which 
must  unavoidably  result  from  such  a course  ; and  she  en- 
treated him  by  his  duty  to  his  God,  his  family,  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  him  seif,  to  repent  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  return,  while  yet  he  might,  to  the  bosom  of  happiness 
and  virtue.  He  would  sometimes  appear  moved  by  her 
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pathetic  earnestness,  and  yield  to  feelings  of  remorse 
and  shame.  But  however  lively  these  impressions  at  the 
time,  they  were  but  momentary,  and  became  entirely 
effaced  by  the  first  temptation  to  sin. 

Thus  passed  away  two  years  ; the  spring  of  the  third 
came,  hut  it  wrought  no  alteration  for  the  better  in  the 
conduct  of  Meriam.  His  wife  struggled  hard  with  the 
evils  which  assailed  her ; her  sons  were  too  young  to 
manage  the  farm,  and  without  anj  assistance  from  her 
husband  she  found  it  impossible  to  retain  it.  She  there- 
fore induced  him  to  lease  it  to  a neighbouring  farmer, 
receiving  in  place  of  rent,  half  the  produce  of  the  land. 
It  of  course  shared  the  common  fate  of  land  so  rented  ; 
the  man  was  selfish  and  grasping,  and  obtained  from  it 
what  he  could,  but  took  no  pains  to  enrich  it,  or  keep  it 
in  order.  The  cattle  were  neglected,  and  the  sheep  died  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  four  years  the  value  of  the  farm  was 
much  diminished.  Their  means  of  subsistence,  conse- 
quently, became  smaller,  and  Mrs.  Meriam  was  obliged 
to  work  incessantly,  in  order  to  gain  something  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands.  Her  neighbours  and  friends,  by 
whom  she  was  beloved  and  respected,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  her  situation,  for  there  was 
scarcely  an  individual  among  them,  who  had  not  in 
some  way  experienced  her  kindness  ; and  the  little  aid, 
which  they  were  able  to  afford  her,  was  rendered  valu- 
able by  the  kind  sympathy  of  honest  and  affectionate 
hearts.  Aware  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  educat- 
ing her  children  devolved  upon  her,  and  that  the  form- 
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ation  of  their  habits,  the  regulation  of  their  minds,  and 
their  consequent  happiness  in  time  and  in  eternity, 
depended  in  a great  measure  on  her  own  exertions,  she 
devoted  herself  to  this  important  and  interesting  object, 
with  steady  and  unwavering  assiduity,  and  found  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  this  duty  incentives  and  opportu- 
nities for  self  improvement,  which  never  occur  to  neg- 
ligent parents.  No  petty  quarrels  were  allowed  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  her  youthful  charge  ; they  were 
taught  to  love  and  assist  each  other,  and  the  elder 
to  instruct  the  younger.  All  their  little  powers  and 
faculties  were  called  into  exercise,  and  even  their  hours 
of  amusement  and  recreation,  were  made  to  be  rational 
and  improving.  Notwithstanding  their  mother's  anxiety 
for  their  father  and  themselves,  they  never  beheld  her 
fretful,  or  found  her  severe  without  a cause ; nor  did 
they  ever  expect  or  experience  from  her  capricious  and 
undeserved  fondness. 

The  virtues  of  gentleness,  patience,  justice,  benevo- 
lence, truth,  and  industry,  she  explained  to  their  opening 
reason  in  her  daily  conversation,—^  she  taught  them 
by  her  example.  Religion  too,  which  in  common  edu- 
cation is  a subject  of  minor  importance,  and  supposed  to 
consist  in  cold  formalities,  or  lifeless  doctrines,  she 
brought  home  to  their  hearts  and  understandings,  and 
made  a practical  and  elevating  principle  of  action , so  far 
as  their  tender  minds  were  capable  of  receiving,  and  be- 
ing influenced  oy  it.  Uer  object  wa£  not  to  make  them 
prematurely  wise,  to  excite  in  them  any  unnatural  fer- 
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vour,  on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  but  gradually  and 
firmly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a virtuous  character,  which 
if  built  upon  early  and  well  regulated  feelings,  and  sup- 
ported by  rational  and  religious  principles,  cannot  easily 
be  shaken. 

She  met,  it  is  true,  with  the  checks  and  discouragements 
incident  to  all  parents  in  this  undertaking,  and  would 
sometimes  feel  almost  ready  to  sink  beneath  her  task, 
but  she  prayed  fervently  for  help,  and  it  was  given  her. 
The  children  looked  up  to  her  with  filial  love,  mingled 
with  the  reverence  and  respect  which  her  sufferings,  her 
fortitude,  and  her  parental  care  and  affection  inspired. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  after  her  husband’s  de- 
viation from  virtue  and  usefulness,  she  placed  her  eldest 
son  with  a pious,  industrious  man,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a carpenter,  for  which  he  had  long  professed  an  inclina- 
tion; and  receiving  an  offer  from  a neighbouring  farmer 
to  take  the  other,  to  assist  him  on  his  farm,  promising  to 
give  him  good  instruction,  and  rear  him  with  his  own 
son,  a youth  of  nearly  the  same  age,  she  consented  and 
suffered  him  to  leave  her.  Retaining  only  her  little  girl, 
who  was  now  old  enough  to  render  her  considerable  as- 
sistance, she  leased  part  of  her  small  house,  and  calm* 
because  at  peace  with  her  God  and  her  conscience,  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  performance  of  her  domestic  du- 
ties without  relaxing  her  efforts  to  reclaim  her  wretched 
husband,  from  the  sin  and  ruin  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself. 

Six  years  passed  away,  during  which  Meriam  gave 
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kimself  to  excesses  of  every  kind.  He  became  a profes- 
sed gambler  and  horse-jockey,  and  scarcely  ever  return- 
ed home  at  night,  except  in  a state  of  intoxication.  The 
tears  and  prayers  of  his  wife  for  him  were  unceasing ; 
yet  she  almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  return  to 
virtue.  But  she  felt  that  Almighty  Power  could  touch 
his  heart,  and  she  continued  her  intercessions,  that  God 
would  hear,  and  answer  her  prayers,  in  his  behalf.  In  the 
mean  time  his  debts  multiplied,  and  his  creditors  became 
importunate  ; he  solicited  them  to  wait  from  time  to  time, 
till  their  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  declared  they 
would  delay  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Meriam  saw  this  decay  of  her  husband’s  pros- 
pects without  a sigh;  his  repentance  and  reformation  were 
the  objects  nearest  to  her  heart,  and  she  now  felt  that 
nothing  but  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  and  the  hor- 
rors of  a jail  could  awaken  him  to  a sense  of  duty.  The 
arrest  however  was  delayed  longer  than  she  expected ; 
he  practised  all  the  arts  of  falsehood  to  evade  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors  ; he  hired  money  at  a great  inter- 
est to  stop  suits,  sold  his  stock  at  half  price  to  pay  his 
gambling  debts,  and  proceeded  in  this  improvident  man- 
ner till  the  unprincipled  men,  who  had  tempted  him  on 
by  the  loan  of  money,  or  cheated  him  into  disadvanta- 
geous bargains  in  horses,  or  won  his  money  on  the  race 
ground  or  at  the  gaming  table,  thought  it  time  to  attach 
his  property  for  their  own  security. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  heart  of  his  wife  sick- 
ened with  the  long  deferred  hope  of  his  amendments 
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that  his  farm  and  stock  were  seized  by  his  creditors,  and 
himself  thrown  into  the  county  jail.  Mrs.  Meriam  was 
kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  her  sleeping  child,  absorbed 
by  her  devotions,  when  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  house 
disturbed  her.  She  rose,  and  descending  the  stairs, 
learned  from  the  good  people  who  inhabited  part  of  her 
house,  and  who  sincerely  pitied  her  distress,  the  news 
of  her  husband’s  imprisonment. 

She  thought  not  of  the  loss  of  property  ; to  poverty 
she  had  long  been  habituated,  and  she  felt  that  she  could 
still  endure  it  cheerfully,  even  under  its  most  dreadful 
forms,  if  her  husband  was  restored  to  virtue  and  useful- 
ness. She  would  even  welcome  it,  and  rejoice  in  his 
imprisonment,  should  it,  under  God,  become  the  means 
of  awakening  him  to  penitence,  and  turning  him  from 
following  after  sin.  While  these  thoughts  passed  through 
her  mind,  hope  arose  in  her  heart,  and  she  resolved  to 
set  out  immediately  for  the  prison  of  her  husband.  It 
was  a dark  dreary  night,  and  her  kind  neighbours  urged 
her  to  wait  till  morning  s but  in  vain,— ‘‘  now,”  she 
thought,  “ may  be  the  favourable  time  to  impress  his 
heart;  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm  and  despair,  he  will 
perhaps  feel  the  guilt  of  his  past  life,  and  be  disposed 
to  seek  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Him,  whose  ear  is 
never  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart.”  Seeing  her  so  resolute,  one  of  her  compassion- 
ate neighbours  insisted  upon  taking  her  in  his  own  wag- 
on to  the  town  of  S where  the  jail  stood,  a dis- 

tance of  about  three  miles.  She  gratefully  accepted  his 
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eifer,  and  consigning  her  daughter  to  the  care  of  the 
friendly  woman,  who  lived  in  the  house,  she  put  up  a 
few  necessaries,  took  her  Bible,  her  comforter  and  con- 
stant companion,  and  seated  herself  in  the  wagon,  which 
stood  ready  at  the  door.  Her  thoughts  were  fully  oc- 
cupied during  the  ride,  and  she  heeded  neither  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  nor  the  badness  of  the  roads.  When 
fchey  reached  the  jail,  the  man  told  her  he  would  wait 
till  she  was  ready  to  return ; but  she  informed  him  she 
should  remain  with  her  husband  during  his  confinement, 
if  she  could  board  in  the  jailor’s  family  ; to  this  the  latter 
made  no  objection,  and  thanking  her  benevolent  neigh- 
bour for  the  kindness,  shown  towards  her  in  an  hour  of 
trouble,  she  bade  him  good  night,  and  he  departed. 

The  jailor,  who  seemed  a civil,  well-behaved  man,  then 
offered  to  conduct  her  to  her  husband’s  room,  which  she 
eagerly  accepted,  and  followed  in  silence  to  the  door  of 
his  apartment.  When  they  entered,  Meriam  was  lying 
across  a wretched  bed,  his  clothes  still  on,  though  it  was 
near  midnight,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  He 
neither  moved  nor  spoke  when  the  door  opened,  and 
seeing  he  was  intoxicated,  Mrs.  Meriam  motioned  to  the 
man  to  put  down  the  light,  and  leave  them.  When  he 
was  gone,  Mrs.  Meriam  moved  softly  to  the  side  of  her 
husband’s  bed,  and  sat  down  near  him,  silently  breathing 
her  heartfelt  petitions  to  heaven  in  his  behalf.  Nearly 
the  whole  night  was  spent  in  this  manner;  towards 
morning,  however,  sleep  had  somewhat  dispersed  the 
fumes  of  intemperance,  and  Mr.  Meriam,  who  had  been 
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carried  thither  in  a state  of  insensibility,  awoke  to  find 
himself  in  a prison,  and  to  realize  all  the  horrors  of  his 
situation.  His  family  deserted  and  impoverished,  his 
health  destroyed  by  vice  and  intemperance,  his  property 
gone,  his  character  destroyed,  and  above  all  the  idea  of  an 
offended  God,  whose  mercy  he  had  despised  and  reject- 
ed, arose  in  dreadful  review  before  him.  The  sight  of 
his  wife  too,  in  such  a place,  that  tender  and  devoted 
wife,  who  would  have  sacrificed  her  own  life  to  have 
saved  him  from  sin  and  ruin,  who  had  toiled  and  prayed 
for  him  and  his,  whose  love  no  sufferings  of  her  own,  nor 
wickedness  of  his  had  been  able  to  alienate  or  weaken, 
and  who  now  spoke  to  him  in  the  gentlest  accents  of  pie* 
ty  and  affection,  and  with  tears  strove  to  soothe  and  to 
console  him ; this  sight,  with  all  the  agonizing  recollec- 
tions which  crowded  on  his  disordered  mind,  drove  him 
to  distraction.  He  constantly  repeated  that  God  had 
abandoned  him,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  words  of 
comfort,  declaring  himself  a wretch,  who  had  forfeited 
the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  gospel. 

Such  a condition  of  mind,  in  Meriam’s  debilitated 
state,  produced  a violent  fever,  during  which  he  was 
delirious,  and  continually  uttered  the  most  dreadful 
ravings  and  imprecations.  Mrs,  Meriam,  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  watched  beside  him,  administered  his  medicine, 
and  strove  to  lighten  his  sufferings.  The  physician 
pronounced  his  recovery  extremely  doubtful,  and  her 
heart  sunk  within  her,  as  she  thought  with  horror  of  his 
dying  in  his  present  state,  without  repentance  and  un- 
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reconciled  to  God.  “ Could  I,”  thought  she, “ behold 
him  penitent  and  humble,  willing  to  depart,  and  strong  in 
iaith,  I could  bid  him  farewell  almost  with  cheerfulness, 
I think. — But  now,  to  see  him  in  this  awful  state,  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  an  offended  God,  is  more  than 
I can  bear.  < Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me  ; nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,* 
Such  were  the  hourly  thoughts  and  prayers  of  Mrs. 
Meriam,  during  the  period  of  her  husband’s  illness.  But 
at  length  it  pleased  God  to  mitigate  her  fears  5 the  dis- 
order, by  slow  degrees,  yielded  to  the  power  of  medicine, 
and  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Reason,  how- 
ever, seemed  still  unsettled,  and  Mrs.  Meriam  watched 
anxiously  for  the  first  gleam  of  returning  consciousness. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  beside  him,  wrapped  in 
her  usual  meditations,  when  suddenly  he  uttered  a deep 
groan  $ alarmed,  she  bent  towards  him,  and  caught  the 
imperfect  words  of  a prayer,  which  he  seemed  striving  to 
utter.  Transported  at  hearing  such  sounds  from  lips 
to  which  they  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  familiar,  she 
could  not  conceal  her  joy,  but  throwing  her  arms  gently 
around  him  exclaimed  in  a voice  choked  by  emotion, 
6c  William  ! my  dear  William !” 

He  started  up,  gazed  at  her  a moment  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  agony,  and  then  sunk  again  upon 
the  pillow,  groaning  aloud.  “My  dearest  husband, 
again  said  Mrs.  Meriam,  and  would  have  continued  to 
speak,  but  her  feelings  overpowered  her,  and  she  turned 
away  to  weep. 


« Mary,  why  are  you  here,”  asked  Meriam  after  a 
moment’s  pause;  “you  who  have  never  done  any  thing 
to  displease  God,  why  do  you  come  near  me,  whom  he' 
has  abandoned,  me  who  am  wretched,  lost,  undone. 

« I come  to  comfort  and  console  you,”  she  replied  in 
a voice  of  tenderness ; “ see  here,”  she  continued,  holding 
out  the  bibie,  which  lay  upon  her  lap,  “ here  is  that  pre- 
cious book  you  once  loved  so  well ; here  is  true  comfort, 
here  is  pardon  and  acceptance  offered  to  the  penitent, 
support  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  encour* 
agement  for  all.” 

“But  none  for  me,”  exclaimed  the  wretched  man; 

I am  not  worthy  even  to  look  upon  its  sacred  pages; 
I have  slighted  and  abused  its  promises,  I have  deserted 
and  despised  my  God,  and  dare  I hope  that  he  will  hear 
me  now  ! No,  I am  forbidden  to  approach  Him  ; He 
has  cast  me  off  forever,  He  has  struck  miy  name  from  the 
book  of  life.” 

“ God  is  merciful,  William,”  replied  his  wife,  deeply 
affected,  “ and  his  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  prayer  of  the 
truely  penitent.  Our  blessed  Lord  has  said,  that  “ joy 
shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  that  need  no 
repentance.”  Then  hear  his  words  and  accept,  while  it 
is  not  too  late,  the  gracious  invitation  of  his  love.” 

“ It  is,  I fear  it  is  too  late,”  said  Meriam  in  a despond- 
ing tone;  “God  will  not  hear  me  now. — Leave  me, 
Mary,  I am  not  worthy  of  your  pity ; I have  abused 
your  love,  I have  deprived  you  of  a roof  to  shelter  you. 
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I have  made  beggars  of  my  children. — Go,  I deserve  to 
suffer  alone  the  misery  I have  brought  upon  myself.” 

*6  No,  I will  never  leave  you,”  she  said  firmly, a I will 
stay  by  you,  I will  comfort  you,  I will  entreat  of  God  to 
pardon  you.  Renounce  the  vices,  which  have  led  you 
astray,  return  to  virtue,  be  again  what  you  once  were* 
and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  we  may  be  happy.” 

Meriam  was  affected  by  her  tenderness  ; he  embraced 
her  and  wept  upon  her  neck,  while  she  poured  into  his 
heart  the  balm  of  that  sweet  and  steady  piety,  which 
alone  could  have  supported  her  under  all  her  trials.  He 
felt  the  weakness  of  his  own  character,  and  it  was  many 
days  before  his  mind  became  settled, — he  then  saw  in  its 
true  light  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  his  past  life,  and 
resolved  while  it  was  time,  by  prayer  and  humble  peni- 
tence, to  work  out  his  salvation,  and  evince  his  reform- 
ation by  the  holiness  of  his  future  life  and  conversation. 
As  he  secretly  and  fervently  implored  the  blessing  of 
God  on  his  laudable  designs,  he  became  calm  and  enjoy- 
ed a degree  of  traquillity,  to  which  formally  months  he 
had  been  a stranger. 

Meriam’s  strength  seemed  renovated  by  the  cheering 
and  peaceful  hopes,  which  again  dawned  upon  his  soul, 
and  much  time  was  spent  by  his  wife,  in  reading  to  him 
parts  of  the  scriptures,  suited  to  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  in  conversing  on  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  on 
the  death  and  mediation  of  his  blessed  Son.  and  on  ths 
hopes,  which  all  who  are  truly  penitent,  may  through  him 
obtain,  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  While  with  tender 
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assiduity  she  ministered  to  his  bodily  wants,  she  con* 
stantly  sought  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the  great  and  only 
Source  of  consolation  and  blessing,  and  thus  from  day 
to  day  she  strengthened  his  hopes,  encouraged  his  faith, 
and  removed  his  doubts;  till  he  felt,  and  with  humble 
confidence  exclaimed  in  the  expressive  words  of  the 
pious  Psalmist,  “ the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a broken  spirit ; 
a broken  and  a contrite  heart,  O God,  thou  wilt  not  des- 
pise.’9 Those  only  who  have  been  placed  by  Providence 
in  a situation  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Meriam,  can  con- 
ceive, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  transport  and  gratitude 
of  her  soul,  at  this  happy  and  unexpected  change,  in  a 
husband  tenderly  beloved. 

For  want  of  some  legal  forms,  Mr*  Meriam  was  kept 
in  confinement  longer  than  the  usual  term,  but  by  the 
judicious  advice  of  his  wife,  he  improved  this  delay  to 
make  a compromise  with  his  creditors,  gave  them  up  his 
whole  property,  which,  being  thus  rendered  free  from  le- 
gal expenses,  nearly  paid  their  demands,  and  himself  re- 
ceived a full  discharge.  A benevolent  friend,  the  same 
who  on  the  night  of  Merianvs  seizure  conveyed  his  wife 
to  the  jail,  knowing  the  history  of  his  deviation  from 
and  return  to  virtue,  and  having  observed  with  admira- 
tion the  steady  piety  and  unshaken  fortitude  of  Mrs* 
Meriam  during  the  season  of  her  misfortunes,  now  ex- 
erted himself  in  their  behalf.  He  possessed  a small 
untenanted  farm,  in  good  order,  which  be  offered  to 
stock,  and  lease  to  Meriam,  for  a moderate  rent,  which 
its  profits  would  easily  enable  him  to  pay,  besides  sup- 
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porting  his  family  comfortably,  and  laying  up  something 
for  the  future.  Meriam  accepted  this  kindness  with 
gratitude,  for  he  felt  it  to  be  wholly  unmerited.  The 
friendship  displayed  towards  him,  the  benevolence  of 
which  he  was  the  object, — but  more  than  all  the  constant 
and  undiminished  affection  of  his  wife,  notwithstanding 
all  he  had  done  to  forfeit  it,  and  the  continued  love 
and  respect  which  his  children  through  their  mother’s 
precept  and  example,  evinced  towards  him,  touched  and 
affected  him, and  gave  added  strength  to  the  newly  formed 
resolutions,  which  he  had  made  to  persevere  in  the  path 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  prove  himself  worthy  the  kind- 
ness and  affection,  undeservedly  bestowed  on  him. 

When  the  day  of  his  release  from  prison  arrived,  Mrs. 
Meriam  felt  something  almost  like  a pang,  in  quitting 
the  apartment,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  husband’s 
penitence,  and  her  own  restoration  to  happiness ; he 
shared  her  feelings,  but  he  said  as  he  entered  the  wag- 
on, which  was  to  convey  them  to  their  new  dwelling, 
“ Mary,  the  happiness  which  has  been  restored  to  us  in 
a prison,  will  not,  I trust,  be  destroyed  in  our  calm  and 
quiet  home : my  vices  shall  not  again  make  it  the  abode 
of  misery,  nor  drive  my  wife  and  children  from  beneath 
the  shelter  of  its  roof.  May  God,  who  alone  is  able? 
keep  me  from  falling,  and  withhold  me  from  temptation  ; 
may  1 have  his  fear  always  before  my  eyes,  and  daily 
and  hourly  bless  him  for  the  mercy  and  the  forbearance, 
he  has  shown  towards  me/’ 

Mrs.  Meriam  affectionately  pressed  his  hand,  while 


she  replied)  “ Where  true  piety  prevails,  and  a proper 
sense  of  our  obligations  to  God,  and  our  dependance 
upon  Him  is  impressed  upon  the  heart,  there  true  peace 
and  happiness  must  dwell.  The  love  of  our  heavenly 
Father  can,  as  we  have  felt,  brighten  the  gloorn  of  a 
prison,  and  support  us  under  the  afflictions,  which  are 
doubtless  designed  to  purify,  and  if  rightly  improved,  to 
fit  us  for  a more  perfect  state  of  being.” 

As  they  passed  the  house,  where  they  formerly  dwelt, 
and  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  Mrs.  Meriara 
sought  to  divert  her  husband’s  attention  from  a scene, 
which  must  naturally  awaken  painful  reflections.  It 
was  apparently  tenantless,  the  fences  were  falling  to 
pieces,  and  the  pretty  green  yard  was  filled  with  stray 
sheep,  who  had  torn  the  rosebushes  from  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  trampled  them  beneath  their  feet.  The 
old  apple  trees  were  there,  beneath  whose  shade  they  had 
so  often  sat  surrounded  by  their  children,  discoursing 
upon  the  beauties  and  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  in- 
structing them  in  their  duties  to  God  and  to  each  other ; 
but  their  branches  were  now  despoiled  of  fruit  and 
verdure  ; and  the  shrill  November  wind,  whistling  with 
a cheerless  sound,  through  their  leafless  boughs,  made 
more  sad  the  troubled  thoughts  of  Meriam,  who  saw  in 
the  scene  of  desolation  before  him,  the  ruin  caused  by 
gambling  in  a lottery. 

When  they  stopped  before  the  door  of  their  new  resi- 
dence, it  was  quite  dark,  and  through  the  windows  they 
saw  their  children  seated  round  a fire,  whose  cheering 
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blaze  lighted  the  apartment,  and  flashed  upon  the  youth- 
ful countenances,  whose  bloom  defied  even  the  withering 
touch  of  early  shame  and  sorrow.  The  penitent  father 
turned  in  tears  from  a sight,  to  him  so  affecting  and 
interesting  $ and  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish  and 
regret,  as  he  thought  how  unworthy  his  past  conduct  had 
rendered  him,  of  the  embraces  of  the  innocent  children, 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  His  wife  understood, 
and  pitied  his  feelings  ; she  gently  clasped  his  hand,  say- 
ing in  a cheerful  voice,  “ Come,  my  love,  let  us  hasten  to 
embrace  and  bless  our  children.’*  She  opened  the  door4, 
but  he  remained  upon  its  threshhold,  while  the  chil- 
dren started  up  with  expressions  of  pleasure;  and  with 
feelings  which  mock  description,  he  beheld  them  alter- 
nately clasped  in  the  arms  of  their  admirable  mother. 
He  was  at  first  unperceived,  but  the  open  door  attracted 
their  attention,  and  the  sight  of  a father,  who  had  been 
so  long  estranged,  now  standing  before  them,  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  checks,  his  arms  extended  towards 
them,  inviting  their  forgiveness  and  embrace,  jet  unable 
to  ask  it,  was  an  object  which  melted  their  young  hearts 
with  love  and  gratitude,  and  the  next  moment  the  girl 
was  sobbing  on  his  breast,  while  her  two  brothers  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him,  imploring  his  blessing  with  tears 
of  the  purest  pleasure  and  affec  tion.  “ Bless  you,  my 
children,’*  the  father  at  length  exclaimed,  as  he  involun- 
tarily knelt,  and  folding  his  arms  around  these  objects 
of  his  love,  poured  forth  the  fulness  of  his  heart  in  silent 
prayer  and  praise,  to  Him  who  had  granted  this  restor- 
ation to  virtue  and  happiness. 
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Composure  was  soon  restored  to  the  little  group,  and 
the  evening  passed  away  in  a manner  which  brought 
back  former  days  of  happiness,  when  every  hour  was 
instructive,  and  every  precept  was  imbued  with  piety 
and  benevolence. 

That  night — it  was  the  first  time  for  nearly  seven 
years, — Mr.  Meriam  with  a trembling  hand  opened  the 
bible,  and  began,  before  retiring  to  rest,  the  devotions  of 
of  the  evening.  He  read,  in  a voice  which  was  often 
broken  by  emotion,  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  containing  the  beautiful  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep,  and  the  prodigal  son.  Every  eye  was  drowned 
in  tears,  every  heart  melted  in  gratitude  and  love  to  that 
merciful  Being,  who  had  recalled  the  wanderer  to  his 
fold,  and  restored  to  the  wife  and  children,  the  husband 
and  the  fatner.  He  closed  the  holy  book,  and  again  his 
voice  mingled  with  the  softer  tones  around  him  in  a song 
of  grateful  praise  to  their  Creator  and  Redeemer  5 after 
which  they  knelt,  while  his  trembling  but  solemn  voice 
invoked  the  God  of  Mercy,  and  from  the  midst  of  the 
beloved  objects  to  whom  he  was  again  united,  sent 
up  the  purest  and  most  grateful  incense,  the  prayer, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving  from  the  altar  of  a broken  and 
contrite  heart. 

How  dear  was  the  tranquillity,  which  now  reigned 
throughout  this  humble  dwelling ! How  pure  the  piety, 
how  warm  the  affection,  which  animated  the  hearts  of  its 
happy  inhabitants ! They  toiled  during  the  day  with 
cheerfulness,  and  at  evening  gathered  round  their  social 
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hearth,  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day,  to  speak  of  the 
mercies,  which  had  distinguished  it,  or  to  listen  with  in- 
terest to  some  instructive  book,  which  one  read  aloud, 
while  the  rest  occupied  themselves  in  some  useful  em- 
ployment. The  eldest  boy  still  continued  to  work  with 
the  carpenter,  to  whom  he  was  bound  till  he  became  of 
age  ; but  as  his  master  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
permitted  him  to  live  at  home  with  his  parents.  His 
brother  had  returned  to  assist  his  father,  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  the  good  farmer  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
dwelt,  for  he  had  become  almost  as  much  attached  to 
him,  as  he  was  to  his  own  son,  from  his  steady  and  indus- 
trious habits,  his  gentle  disposition,  his  kindness  to  his 
fellows,  and  his  humanity  to  the  biute  creation  ; viitues 
inculcated  by  early  precept  and  example,  and  carefully 
cherished  by  Mrs.  Meriam  in  the  hearts  of  her  children. 

There  were  some  slight  repairs  wanting  about  the 
house,  which  George,  the  eldest,  who  had  become  quite  a 
good  carpenter,  gradually  made,  so  that  it  was  in  a few 
weeks  in  complete  order.  He  also  in  the  intervals  of 
his  necessary  labour  built  a new  fence  round  the  little 
yard  before  the  house,  and  neatly  mended  the  broken 
one,  which  enclosed  a small  garden  behind.  Neither  was  t 

William,  the  second  boy,  idle;  he  had  learned  to  under- 
stand the  management  of  a farm,  and  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  making  his  father’s  productive,  in  the 
coming  summer.  He  busied  himself  in  assorting  seeds, 
in  cutting  poles  for  his  beans  to  climb  upon,  in  preparing 
the  manure,  which  was  to  enrich  the  earth,  and  in  what- 
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ever  else  was  necessary  for  the  early  labours  of  the  field. 
He  and  his  brother,  from  their  own  earnings,  had  saved 
enough  to  assist  their  father  in  adding  to  the  stock  of 
their  small  farm,  for  the  sheep  which  he  had  given  them, 
when  they  were  quite  children,  had  by  careful  attention 
become  so  considerable  a flock,  as  to  enable  them  to 
procure  many  things  which  he  needed,  and  they  gave 
up  their  little  all,  with  an  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  which 
could  result  only  from  affections  early  regulated,  and 
selfish  passions  early  subdued.  It  was  their  sister’s 
pleasure  to  rear  the  poultry,  feed  the  sheep,  and  nurse 
the  young  lambs,  when  she  could  be  spared  from  the 
cares  of  the  house,  which  devolved  principally  upon 
her;  while  her  mother  attended  to  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  the  family. 

Thus  happily  passed  away  the  winter,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  useful  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  calm  and 
innocent  pleasures  ; and  they  all  deeply  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged the  goodness  of  that  beneficent  Being,  who  had 
restored  them  to  the  happiness  of  domestic  peace  and 
affection,  and  continued  to  them  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  be  useful  in  some  degree  to  those  around 
them.  The  good  and  virtuous  feelings  of  Mr.  Meriam 
gained  strength  and  steadiness  with  each  advancing 
day  5 he  felt  that  he  had  been  u plucked  as  a brand  from 
the  burning,”  and  he  never  reviewed  his  past  offences, 
but  with  deep  and  bitter  contrition,  nor  realized  the 
blessings  of  his  present  condition  but  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  God,  and  praises  for  the  unmerited  mercies 


daily  bestowed  on  him.  And  he  never  heard  of  a lot- 
tery, without  shuddering  at  the  sad  thought  of  the  many 
souls  it  was  luring  to  destruction,  and  warning  his 
children,  by  his  example,  to  beware  of  its  seductions. 
Whenever  he  met  any  of  his  former  vicious  companions, 
he  ceased  not  to  urge  them  by  the  most  poweiful  and 
affecting  arguments  of  reason  and  religion  to  repent  and 
reform;  to  quit  the  haunts  of  gambling  and  idleness, 
to  renounce  the  vain  hope  of  becoming  rich  through  the 
chances  of  a lottery,  and  to  return  to  habits  of  steady 
and  persevering  industry,  which  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  would  yield  them  competence  and  happiness.  A 
few  of  them  were  moved  by  his  words  and  example,  and 
following  his  advice,  returned  to  honest  labour  , and  be- 
came useful  and  respectable  men  ; others,  too  deeply 
sunk  in  vice,  to  wish  to  extricate  themselves,  still  kept 
on  in  the  broad  way  which  leadeth  unto  death,  and  came 
at  last  to  a wretched  or  untimely  end. 

Not  only  to  his  former  companions,  hut  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse,  did  Mr.  Meriam  extend  the 
benevolence  of  his  feelings;  seeking  every  opportunity 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  wretched,  to  warn  the 
wicked  of  their  danger,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  con- 
firm the  wavering,  and  to  soothe  with  the  sublime  hopes, 
and  the  consoling  promises  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  afflicted.  His  means  of 
charity  were  small,  yet  with  rigid  economy  and  patient 
self-denial,  both  himself  and  family,  contrived  to  impart 
of  their  portion  to  those  more  needy  than  themselves. 
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and  at  the  door  of  farmer  Meriam’s  cottage,  none  ever 
asked  in  vain  ; “ they  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters, 
and  after  many  days  it  returned  to  them  again.5*  God 
blessed  their  unostentatious  charity,  and  prospered  their 
honest  industry,  their  stock  multiplied,  and  their  farm, 
carefully  tilled  and  enriched,  produced  abundantly.  He 
was  free  from  embarrassment,  though  dependent  on  his 
daily  labour  for  bread  ; but  he  refrained  from  murmuring, 
sensible  that  his  own  vices  had  reduced  him  to  poverty, 
and  that  had  he  continued  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  been 
contented  with  the  state  in  which  He  had  placed  him,  he 
might  now  have  been  wealthy  and  respectable,  and  never 
have  beheld  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children  flowing 
for  his  unworthiness.  All  these  reflections  humbled  him, 
and  he  blessed  God,  v/ho  had  enabled  him  to  escape  the 
snare  spread  for  his  destruction,  and  cheerfully  perse- 
vered in  the  daily  toils  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family. 

He  wished  again  to  possess  the  farm  which  had  des- 
cended to  him  from  his  father,  and  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  his  vices.  “ My  Mary  loves  it thought  he,  “ there 
we  passed  our  first  years  of  happiness,  there  our  children 
were  born,  and  there  we  shall  love  to  rest  when  age 
creeps  on  us,  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  the  old  apple 
trees,  which  have  so  often  waved  over  us  in  earlier  and 
better  days.’*  To  accomplish  this  object,  he  continued 
bis  exertions,  but  finding  it  must  be  long  before  he  could 
purchase  the  place,  he  rented  it,  and  again  with  his 
family  returned  to  what  had  always  seemed  their  home. 
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It  was  much  out  of  repair,  but  by  William’s  assistance, 
and  the  occasional  aid  of  George,  it  began  shortly  to 
look  like  what  it  once  was.  As  it  improved  in  appearance 
and  in  value,  Mr.  Meriam’s  two  sons,  who  were  nearly 
of  age,  were  urgent  with  him  to  purchase  it,  informing 
him  that  they  had  resolved  to  devote  their  whole  time, 
when  they  became  of  age,  to  his  service,  till  the  place 
was  paid  for. 

With  some  hesitation  and  many  feelings  of  remorse, 
he  at  length  consented ; paid  down  about  three  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  had  saved  by  his  labour,  and  mort- 
gaged it  for  the  balance.  His  cons  were  faithful  to  their 
promise;  William  continued  to  assist  his  father  on  the 
farm,  and  George  nobly  gave  up  an  early  attachment, 
because  he  would  not  permit  the  expenses  of  a family? 
to  disappoint  his  father’s  expectations.  Nor  was  he 
released,  or  able  to  save  a dollar  for  himself,  till  he 
reached  his  twenty -fourth  year,  when  the  farm  being 
cleared,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  and  enjoyed 
no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  witnessing  and  sharing 
the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  in  the  consciousness  that 
he,  under  God,  had  been  instrumental  in  promoting  it. 
Mr.  Meriam  however  felt  the  keenest  sensations  of 
shame  in  seeing  his  sons  thus  spending  the  morning  of 
their  life,  in  labouring  to  heal  the  breaches,  which  his 
vices  had  made ; he  renewed  the  sacred  vows  which  he 
had  formed,  and  fervently  implored  the  assistance  of 
heaven  to  enable  him  to  persevere  in  their  performance  ; 
and  through  the  remainder  of  a long  life,  he  continued  a 
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rational  and  practical  Christian,  one  who  had  tasted  and 
seen  that  the  Lord  was  gracious;  and  who  had  felt 
from  bitter  experience,  that 44  the  wages  of  sin  are  death, 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.” 

Mrs.  Meriam  was  rewarded  for  all  her  past  sufferings, 
by  the  piety  and  affection  of  her  husband,  and  the  filial 
love  and  reverence  of  her  children.  She  lived  to  see 
them  married  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
repaid  for  her  care  of  their  education,  by  their  exem- 
plary and  virtuous  characters,  the  formation  of  which 
was  doubtless  owing,  under  God,  to  herself.  They 
were  loved  and  respected  by  all, and  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  apple  trees  they  and  their  children  often,  of  a 
summer  evening,  gathered  round  their  parents ; and 
there  to  the  latest  period  of  their  lives,  the  aged 
couple  might  at  times  be  seen,  surrounded  by  these 
objects  of  their  care  and  love,  enjoying  again  the  days 
of  their  early  happiness ; though  with  more  chastened 
feelings  and  more  endearing  confidence,  they  spoke  of 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  God,  trained  the  infant 
minds  of  their  grand  children  to  piety,  and  taught  them 
the  lessons  of  self-government  and  self-denial,  which 
are  virtues  so  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
character. 
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